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EDUCATION, THE FOUNDATION 


OF WORLD ORDER’ 


Tue full effect of education is felt over a long 
period of years in the lives of men. We bring to 
our tasks all that we are, and the key to the leader- 
ship of the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt is 
found in his edueation—within his family, within the 
church, at Groton, at Harvard, and in his world-wide 
travels. Likewise the leadership which we shall have 
from President Truman will depend in large measure 
upon the spirit and purpose built into his life by 
the schools which he attended. No teacher can know 
when he may have under his influence a student who 
in the years to come will lead the world away from 
war and toward peace. 

During this momentous month, which marks the 
beginning of the end of war in Europe and the gather- 
ing of our United Nations at San Franciseo to plan 
for world organization, it is good to join you here 
in this world eity to consider for a time the part 
that education may play in helping to create a liv- 
able world for humanity. I come to you as an ama- 
teur among professionals in this difficult and compli- 
cated field of international education which holds so 
nuch of promise for the future. Sometimes as I eon- 
template the world scene, I am reminded of the little 
rhyme: 

‘An address before a dinner meeting of the Interna- 


Sonal Education Assembly, New York City, April 12, 
1945, 


By 
JOY ELMER MORGAN 


EDITOR, ‘‘THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION ’”’ 


This is a funny world, 

Its wonders never cease, 

All civilized peoples are at war 
While savages are at peace. 


The important thing to remember is that we did 
not get this way overnight. Sometimes we think that 
war breaks out because there is a Hitler or a Musso- 
lini. Such dictators may be the immediate cause, 
but the real causes lie deeper. There is the story of 
the man who began to lose his hair. It got thinner 
and thinner until finally he had but one hair left. 
He brushed that hair and combed it and shampooed 
it. This went on for some time until one morning 
he woke up and looked down upon his pillow and 
He exclaimed: “My God! I’m 
It comes on gradu- 


there was the hair. 
bald.” It is that way with war. 
ally over many years. We wake up and find our- 
selves at war, but the roots of that war lie way back 
in the motives and habits and institutions of man- 
kind. 

In the lives of both men and nations the stream of 
history is continuous. It would be interesting to trace 
the circumstances operating in our lives that have 
brought each of us here tonight. I think of our good 
chairman of the International Education Assembly, 
William G. Carr, and I suspect that his experience 
would in some measure be the experience of each of 
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us. He has been brought here tonight by a long chain 
of circumstances reaching back into his college days 
and even earlier. I do not know all the links in that 
chain, but I do know that he was at one time asso- 
ciated with the great president of Stanford Univer- 
sity, an outstanding scholar, scientist, and interna- 
tionalist, David Starr Jordan. And I do know that 
my acquaintance with Dr. Carr began not when I 
first met him in the flesh but when in the late 1920’s 
my attention was called to his book, “Education for 
World Citizenship.” It is in that study that he laid 
the foundation for ois leadership as chairman of this 
assembly and as secretary of our Edueational Policies 
Commision. As Dr. Carr goes to San Francisco to 
represent our National Education Association as con- 
sultant to the American delegation at the United 
Nations Conference, he will go because 20 or 30 
years ago the forces of education gave him a bent in 
the direction of world citizenship. 

I am reminded of the story of the minister who 
always preached on the one text, “Why are we here?” 
In the course of time he was asked to address in 
chapel the inmates in an institution for the mentally 
deficient. When he rose and announced that he would 
preach on the subject “Why are we here?” one of 
the inmates in the back of the room got up and 
shouted: “I can tell you why we are here. We are 
here because we are not all there.” There may be 
those in the world so blind as to think that people 
like ourselves are here because we are not all there, 
but in our hearts each of us knows that he is here 
because he has an abiding faith in the possibility of 
a better world and a deep conviction that that world 
must be created through the power of spiritual and 
educational forces. 

The primary causes of war and peace lie in the 
motives of men. Historically there have been three 
strong motives which have impelled men to concern 
affairs outside the borders of their 
The first and foremost motive has 
been conquest. Second comes trade—the desire for 
products of other countries or the profit that can 
be made from them. Too often trade has been under- 
taken in the spirit of conquest rather than of ¢o- 
operative service. In this attitude toward trade, 
working through the cartel system, lies one of the 
Third comes 


themselves with 


own countries. 


most serious threats of future wars. 
the missionary motive which has done more than any 
other to broadeast the seeds of mutual good will and 
understanding. During this century a new motive 
has come powerfully into play—a growing realiza- 
tion that, given modern communication and trans- 
portation, the human family has actually become 
one in fact and that disorder in any part of the world 


threatens disaster to all mankind. We must unite or 
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we shall perish. This was pointed out by Preside 
Wilson a generation ago and re-emphasized by Pray 
dent Roosevelt in a recent address to the Congres 
“There can be no middle ground. . . . We shall hy, 
to take the responsibility for world collaboratioy, , 
we shall have to bear the responsibility for anothe 
world conflict.” 

The one universal ery among all peoples today j 
the cry for peace, but peace will not come when the 
guns are silenced. There could be hunger and vas 
and panic and the haunting fear of new and mo, 
devastating wars. There can be no world peace yi}, 
out world order and justice. And there can be y 
world order without free intelligence nourished }y 
universal education and animated by a sense of m 
sponsible world citizenship. 

It is not easy to visualize the things that may 
done by people like ourselves to assure a decent ay) 
peaceful world. There has been so much devastatig, 
and destruction that it will not be easy to re-establish 
the forces of construction and advance. I have x 
down a number of things with which educators every. 
where must concern themselves if they wish to play 
their full part in laying the foundation for worl 
order. 

First comes the immediate and urgent task of edi 
cational and cultural reconstruction in the war-ton 
School buildings must be replaced. Sy 


countries. 
plies, books, and scientific apparatus must be gathered. 
Teachers must be recruited and trained and supported 
Children must be returned to school. Adults mus 
be retrained and rehabilitated. In the Axis countris 
courses of study must be purged of the vile conte 
inserted in them by the dictators. Unless these things 
are done with reasonable promptness, the tide of chaos 
and revolution may delay for ages the coming di 
peace and security for the world. 

Fortunately much preliminary work has already 
been done in this field by such groups as the Allied 
Conference of Ministers of Education in London, by 
leaders in the Allied armies, and by various civiliat 
agencies. The World Conference of Educators, 
which is to be held under the auspices of the Ne 
tional Education Association as soon as travel ¢ol- 
ditions will permit, should help to foeus attention 
upon this urgent need. 

A plan for aiding devastated cities has been fol. 
lowed within the USSR which might well be extendei 
throughout the world. The idea is to have each city 
which is still intact adopt a city about the same siz 
which has been badly damaged and to share every- 
thing its people have with the foster city. This gives 
a personal human touch on both sides which is © 
great value to morale. 

Second, we must get if possible from the Golder 
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ste Conference at least a statement of purpose from 
e United Nations to direct their respective educa- 
ynal systems toward mutual understanding and good 
il] and the declared intention to establish an inter- 
tional agency for education. You are already ac- 
nainted with the steps that have been taken toward 
is end. God grant that they may succeed. 


Presider 
by P Te). 
OD greg 
hall hare 
ation, mn 
Another 





today j I am reminded in this connection of a declaration 
vhen th ade early in our American history which has had 
nd Way profound influence on the thinking of statesmen for 
nd mor ey a century and a half. I refer to the Ordinance 
ee Wilt f 1787 adopted for the government of the Northwest 
De a erritory from which some of our greatest states have 
shed by nee come. The Ordinance declares: 
2 OL re 
Religion, morality and knowledge, being necessary to 

may ly od government and the happiness of mankind, schools 
ent an 1d the means of education shall forever be encouraged. 
astation his pronouncement coming even before our Consti- 
Stablis tion was adopted—at a time when our American 
abel: ates were hardly more united than the United 
> VE BEE Kations now are—has stood throughout the genera- 
“ Bey jons as a beacon light pointing toward a goal which 
| il inspires and guides our people. 
tas © Third, we must do all we ean to see that schools 
ae _ Meee every possible support to whatever United 

ee ‘ations organization is set up. The purposes and 
pate: Pstructure of UNO must be everywhere understood and 
norted Bhildren throughout the world must come to think 
eS po: it as a part of their common heritage—as an insti- 
sabi 4 ution to be cherished and developed. 
onte: [ee 2 Step was taken in this direction in the plans 
thins Mor World Friendship hour in the schools on April 





te 25 and for Dumbarton Oaks Week in the schools 


ng of Mroughout the country during the week preceding 
| 


the Golden Gate Conference. These are steps in the 





lready ght direction. We have much more to work with 
Allied fe than we had a generation ago. For example, there 
yn, br sare now radio and the cinema. There are admirable 
vilian sjounals prepared especially for pupil reading and 


ators. pdiscussion in the schools, including The American 


» Na pbserver, Washington, D. C.; The Scholastic, New 
€0n- York City; and Our Times, Columbus, Ohio. These 
nition ‘papers have a very large circulation and their editors 


thave a high sense of responsibility for the general 
. fol- welfare, 
nde | Fourth, we must do all we can to see that world 
ity >sood will and mutual understanding are emphasized 
siz in schools throughout the world. If for one genera- 
ston children everywhere ean be taught to believe in 
zives the Golden Rule and to understand and appreciate 
s of the children of other lands, we shall have done much 

‘0 remove the threat of war. As Ethel Blair Jordan 


Iden pas so eloquently said in her verse: 
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In hearts too young for enmity 

There lies the way to make men free. 
When children’s friendships are world wide, 
New ages will be glorified. 

Let child love child 

And wars will cease, 

Disarm the heart— 

For that is peace. 


Men differ from beasts in their capacity for under- 
standing that other beings have feelings as well as 
they. This understanding is developed in children 
during their earliest years when they are taught to 
be kind to animals and to one another and to other 
people. It is by extending such teaching to include 
all humanity that we shall lay the foundation for one 
world. 

Fifth, we must do all we can to discourage every 
form of teaching that makes for hate, racial intoler- 
ance, racial bigotry, militarism, or war. We are all 
familiar with the elementary-school textbooks which 
were used in France and Germany after the last war 
to teach bitterness and hate. Such teaching is a crime 
against childhood and perverts the normal tendency 
of children to be friendly and helpful. We cannot 
build the world of tomorrow on hate, however much 
apparent ground there may be for hate. 

Sixth, we must do all we can to uproot the errone- 
ous idea that war is inevitable because of certain in- 
eradicable traits in human nature. That idea can be 
proved 4o be unsound and untenable. Human nature 
ean be changed and has been changed throughout the 
centuries. The whole history of the Christian church 
is the history of a developing human nature based on 
the conviction that the fundamental motive of human 
life is love, not hate. 

Seventh, we must do all we can to correct the false 
assumption that military conscription for universal 
training under martial law is necessary to maintain 
peace. We do not conscript men for the police forces 
in our cities and states. In time of war or national 
danger, conscription may be necessary, but in time 
of peace, conscription tends to perpetuate the war 
psychology and to cause rather than prevent conflict. 
By the use of force, coming into the life of every 
young man at a formative period, conscription tends 
to destroy democracy at its roots and to substitute 
foree for intelligence. I commend for your reading 
in this connection a booklet by Lieutenant Colonel 
Roseoe S. Conkling, U. S. 
“The Case against Compulsory Peacetime Military 
Training,” published by the Postwar World Council 
(112 East 19th Street, New York City). Conserip- 
tion would give us not more security but less and 
would tend to perpetuate the very things we are fight- 
ing this war to destroy. It would tend to absorb the 


Army, retired, entitled 
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tax resources that should be used to advance the health 
and education of all the people. 

Eighth, we must do all we can to encourage ad- 
vanced students to study in countries other than their 
own. Think of what could be accomplished if the 
United Nations Organization were to provide funds 
to maintain at all times one student in foreign study 
for each one million or even 100,000 in the population 
of each country. A relatively small amount of money 
often goes a long way when it is used for education. 
Take for example the Boxer Indemnity which was 
levied against China at the turn of the century. The 
total indemnity as originally set was $735,000,000, 
later reduced through the intervention of the United 
States to $337,500,000, of which China had to pay to 
the United States $24,000,000. This sum was later 
found to be more than was necessary to pay for the 
damage done to American citizens, so the United 
States relieved China of the payment of about half 
the amount. This $12,000,000, a small sum when 
compared with the total, was used by the Chinese 
government to send Chinese students to American 
schools and colleges. The fact that a substantial 
number of Chinese students have thus been educated 
in America has changed the whole course of world 
history, for it has laid the foundation for mutual 
understanding, good will, and co-operation between 
China and America. 

Ninth, comes the exchange of books. Books record 
the best in the life of humanity. Art and music, cul- 
ture and science are universal, not national. Free 
libraries, such as the American libraries which are 
now operating in Mexico City, London, and Paris, 
become great centers of world culture. One of the 
finest services performed by the Committee on In- 
tellectual Cooperation of The League of Nations was 
the publication during several years of a world list 
of outstanding books. The American Library Asso- 
ciation is doing a wonderful work in encouraging the 
development of free libraries in other countries. 
There is much to be done and plenty of room for 
everyone who has an interest in this field. Perhaps 
some arrangement could be worked out by which in- 
dividual scholars in each country would be paired so 
that each would send the other from time to time 
books in his special field of interest. 

So far in this discussion I have been dealing with 
specific matters concerned immediately with the war, 
with reconstruction, world good will, and the United 
Nations. There is danger that in our concentration 
on these specific things—important though they be— 
we shall overlook the long-time fundamentals of our 
theme. I wish now to turn to these fundamentals— 
first that if education is to be the foundation of abid- 
ing world order it must be based on freedom of 
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thought and learning, and second that it must ly» 
versal and world wide. I need not tell you thy 
are a long way from these goals even withiy 
United Nations. 

The progress of civilization depends increas 
upon things which, if we have the will, can be bro 
within man’s own control. The foundation of 4 
control is the advancement of knowledge anj y 
deliberate adaptation of our habits and institution, 
new conditions through education. 

The Axis powers have understood this fact be, 
than our democracies and have moved with diabdlig 
cunning to pervert education to accomplish tig 
sinister ends. If we of the democracies are Wise, y 
shall concern ourselves equally to make sure ty 
through sound and free edueation we move np 
aggressively toward the ends of a free society, | 
like to define education as guided growth. It derix 
its strength not from force but from freedom, } 
uses the hidden forces that lie within the individy 
life. It is motivated by love and respect for perm, 
ality. It awakens aspiration and ambition. It seh 
to free the mind and to quicken the spirit. 

I emphasize the element of freedom in connectix 
with intelligence because the two are one and insepy. 
able. There can be no intelligence without freed 
and no freedom without intelligence. The force 
this idea that intelligence cannot exist without fm 
dom came to me some years ago when I read a gre 
book by J. B. Bury, “A History of the Freedom ¢ 
Thought.” The reading of that book marked a tun 
ing point in the development of my own mind. | 
gave me a new sense of the sovereignty of the hunw 
mind when it is free to explore its own world. 

It is a part of our task as international educato 
to help people everywhere to understand the impo 
tance of freedom of thought. 

It is not easy to face the task of universal edu 
tion throughout the world. As Frank Laubach be 
pointed out in his little book, “The Silent Billw 
Speak,” there are some two billion people on the eatti 
and more than half of them are now unable to weil 
or write. 

There is always danger in an attempt to set up tl 
machinery for education that we shall lose sight 
the beneficiaries of education—the people whi 
growth must be guided until they are able to talt 
their full share in the brotherhood of man. As ¥ 
look at this task of giving a fair start and an equ! 
chance in the race of life to every person born ! 
the world, it is a staggering undertaking. But it # 
be done. Everything at first was impossible. W 
have already gone far. We have much to work will 
Things ean be done now which a generation 2! 
would have been impossible. The important thing ® 
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t we shall not underestimate the task in terms of 
yificial leadership. By its very nature this problem 
es the influence of great leadership and the 
iz power of facts properly presented to the 

True education does not depend upon author- 
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CTC ASing 1 | 2 

i p e. : 
€ brow but upon merit. It does not ask where authority 
n of tj ; but; What is true? What is good? What is 


and ty 
tutions 


a 


nt? and What is best? 

Ve may well learn from the example of Horace 
nn who is known as the father of our American 
‘tem of free common schools. Every worker for 
‘nited Nations Office of Education should make 
mself a student of the life and work of Horace 
»nn who established the first effective state office 
education in the United States. 

jur founding fathers, Washington, Jefferson, and 
wnklin, especially, talked much about the impor- 
nce of universal education to the success of self- 
ernment. Jefferson even worked out in some 
ail a plan for universal education. But not one of 
ose men or their immediate successors succeeded in 
ting in motion machinery to make education uni- 
Wersal and effective. Not until 1837, when Horace 
Mann became secretary of the newly created Massa- 
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— r usetts Board of Education, was America awakened 
7“ i the practical steps necessary to make the common 
a Bhools effective for the preservation of democracy. 

"] yrace Mann had no authority to require anyone to 
a d anything. He had no help and almost no money 


work with, but he had a great sense of mission, 
noble and determined purpose, a persuasive and 
Persistent eloquence that could not rest until people 


a tun. 
nd. | 
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had been led to see that only through education could 
democracy survive. 

One searches the pages of educational history in 
vain for more eloquent expressions on the importance 
of education than are to be found in the writings of 
Horace Mann. I like especially the closing words 
of his Fourth of July oration in 1842 in which he 
urges his hearers to remember the children and no 
matter what their place in life may be to devote them- 
selves to the improvement of children. Says Mann: 

Pour out light and truth, as God pours sunshine and 


No longer seek knowledge as the luxury of a few, 
Learn 


rain. 
but dispense it amongst all as the bread of life. 
only how the ignorant may learn; how the innocent may 
be preserved; the vicious reclaimed . . . collect whatever 
of talent, or erudition, or eloquence, or authority, the 
broad land ean supply, and go forth, AND TEACH THIS 
PEOPLE. For, in the name of the living God, it must 
be proclaimed that licentiousness shall be the liberty; and 
violence and chicanery shall be the law; and superstition 
and craft shall be the religion; and the self-destructive 
indulgence of all sensual and unhallowed passions shall 
be the only happiness of that people who neglect the edu- 
cation of their children. 


And so if we are to have world order and justice, 
we shall have to have free intelligence. We shall have 
to place our main reliance upon the development of 
better people through universal education. We shall 
have to find ways of persuading men everywhere to 
lead out for free education for all the people. This 
is a long, difficult, and hard road, but the alternative 
is chaos and destruction. Mankind cannot survive half 
slave and half free. 










impo 


NDER ALLIED CONTROL, THE GERMAN 
SCHOOLS WILL TEACH DEMOCRACY 


> Tue control of German education as set forth in 


educe 
ch has 


e Potsdam Declaration apparently settles a question 





Mgorously debated in these columns two years ago. 


o real 
Bot only are “Nazi and militaristic doctrines” to be 
up 1 e ininated, but “the suecessful development of demo- 
ht fee ideas” is to be fostered. After all, it seems, 
whe € representatives of the Allies who will be intrusted 
- tale’ the control of the German schools are also to 
is wie “Ztrusted with a “Messianic” mission. 
equ ) Under the Weimar Republic, there were efforts, at 
ail ast some of them sincere, to teach democracy in the 
+ 8 Pwer schools. Their lack of suecess may have been 


Wie © @ superficial understanding of what a truly 
There was, 
B velaxation of the discipline, both mental and phys- 


ng i mal, traditionally associated with German education, 


mocratie education means. it is true, 





and there were some rather clumsy efforts to stimu- 
late initiative on the part of the pupils, but little 
else. At least, this was the present writer’s opinion 
after comparing his observations of German schools 
in 1907, under the First Reich, with observations of 
German schools in 1925, under the Weimar constitu- 
tion. In neither case were the observations sufficiently 
extended to warrant convineing conclusions, but the 
testimony of others who carried on thoroughgoing 
investigations under the two regimes seems to confirm 
this opinion. 

The “reforms” referred to were quickly reversed, 
of course, after the Nazis came into power in 1933, 
and the Allied educational authorities will, as the say- 
ing is, “have their work eut out” in undoing the mis- 
chief that twelve years of Hitlerism wrought. All 
possible power to them!—W. C. B. 
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THE PROPOSED “EDUCATIONAL AND CUL- 
TURAL ORGANIZATION OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS” 


STATE DEPARTMENT Officials announced on July 31 
that the British government had called an interna- 
tional educational conference to meet in London, 
November 1. On August 1, the State Department 
released for publication a plan for an “Educational 
and Cultural Commission of the United Nations,” 
which will form the groundwork for the discussions 
at the London conference, much as the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals were the basis of the deliberations 
at San Francisco. The plan has been prepared by 
the Conference of Allied Ministers of Education in 
London. 

According to this plan, the Educational and Cul- 
tural Organization will be one of the “specialized 
agencies” for which provisions were embodied in the 
Charter of the United Nations. If adopted, it will 
aim to discharge the following functions: 


(1) Facilitate consultation among leaders in the edu- 
cational and cultural life of all peace-loving countries. 

(2) Assist the free flow of and information 
among the peoples of the world through schools, universi- 
ties, and other educational and research institutions, 1i- 
braries, publications, and the press, the radio, and the 
motion picture, international conferences and the exchange 


ideas 


of students, teachers, and all other representatives of edu- 
cational and cultural life, with special attention to the 
exchange of information on major educational and cul- 
tural developments, including advances in scientific knowl- 
edge. 

(3) Foster the growth, within each country and in its 
relations with other countries, of educational and cultural 
programs which give support to international peace and 
security. 

(4) Develop and make available educational and cul- 
tural plans and materials for such consideration and use 
as each country may deem appropriate. 

(5) Conduct and encourage research and studies on 
educational and cultural problems related to the main- 
tenance of peace and the advancement of human welfare. 

(6) Assist countries that need and request help in de- 
veloping their educational and cultural activities. 


The “Organization” will become effective when it 
has been adopted by 20 of the member states of the 
United Nations. In the meantime, if approved by the 
London conference, an Interim Educational and Cul- 
tural Commission will be formed. The personnel of 
this commission will apparently be determined by the 
London conference. 

After its adoption by 20 member states, the Organi- 
zation will meet annually in regular session, or oftener 
in extraordinary session at the eall of the Executive 
Committee. “Each member state shall have one vote 


in the Conference. Decisions shall be made by a 
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simple majority of those present, except where other. 
wise specified. . . .” 

Especially important are the provisions for the 
Secretariat, which will be, in effect, the World Ofiee 
of Education the establishment of which educations] 
leaders have so strongly urged. The chief administys. 
tive officer of the Organization and the head of the 
Secretariat will be known, it is proposed, by the tit, 
“Director-General.” He will be elected by the (yj. 
ference upon the nomination of the Executive Bogyj 
He will appoint the staff of the Secretariat. “[y jy 
performance of their duties, the Director-General ayj 
his staff will be responsible only to the Organizatiyy, 
Their responsibilities shall be exclusively internatiog,) 
in character, and they shall not seek or receive jy. 
structions from any authority external to the Orgayj. 
zation.” 

The educational public will eagerly await the ap. 
proval of this plan, or of some plan similar to it, by 
the international conference that is to meet in Londo 
in November. United States delegates to this ep. 
ference will be appointed by President Truman- 
W. C. B. 


ARMY EDUCATION PAMPHLETS MADE 
AVAILABLE TO CIVILIANS 


ONE of the little-known sides of the war effort, a 
battle in the war of ideas, is due for more attention 
as a result of recent War Department action. The 
Army has now cleared the way for the public to ob- 
tain copies of the “GI Roundtable,” educational 
pamphlets heretofore issued only to service personne, 
They may be ordered at 15 cents a copy from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. (. 

Titles of the 24 pamphlets in print on July 1 range 
from “What Shall Be Done with the War Criminals!” 
and “How Shall Lend-Lease Accounts Be Settled!” 
to “Do You Want Your Wife to Work after the 
War?” and “What Has Alaska to Offer Postwar 
Pioneers?” Others are in preparation on “Whit 
Shall Be Done about Japan after Victory?” “Wil 
There Be a Plane in Every Garage?” “How Fa 
Should the Government Control Radio?” and maty 
other topics of current interest. New titles are cou: 
ing from the press at the rate of about two a mouth 
Orders for 100 copies or more are subject to a 25-pe 
cent discount in price. 

These pamphlets do not attempt to answer the que 
tions they pose. They are guides to group discussil 
Prepared by authorities on each subject, they # 
carefully reviewed by other authorities to be sure 
impartiality, then put into clear and simple Engl 
by expert writers and editors. They are appropt 
ately illustrated with cartoons, photographs, pit? 
graphs, and the like. 
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' Press, became assistant director. 
> came from the Minnesota Historical Society and the 
| University of Minnesota Press to act as editor. 
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Under nation-wide criticism early in this war that 
it was teaching American soldiers the know-how but 
not the wherefor of the fighting, the Army set up a 
characteristically American program of education. 
The British system, praised by many, called for a 
compulsory lecture period once a week about current 
issues. The American Army preferred the voluntary 
system of giving the soldiers the facts and letting them 
make up their own minds. 

For help in preparing authentic and unbiased mate- 
rial, the War Department turned to the American 
Historieal Association, one of the oldest American 
societies of professional scholars. Guy Stanton Ford, 
executive seeretary of the association and former 
president of the University of Minnesota, was author- 
ized to sign a eontraet with the War Department and 


| put the program in motion. 


To do the actual work, a subsidiary organization 
ealled the Historical Service Board was set up under 
the direction of Theodore C. Blegen, dean, Graduate 
School, University of Minnesota. Thomas K. Ford, 
editorial writer on the St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer 
Sarah A. Davidson 


Since it began operation in October, 1943, the His- 


' torical Service Board has received from the Army 


Edueation branch a total of 83 topics to be made into 


pamphlets. 


A PROPOSED REVISION OF THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONS OF THE GI 
BILL OF RIGHTS 


CLaupE D. Pepper, U. S. senator from Florida in- 
troduced June 20, S 1170, designed to amend the vet- 
erans law (Publie Law 346), so as to remove the prin- 
cipal objections of educators. Senator Pepper’s in- 
terpretation of what his bill would do to “right the 
wrongs of the GI Bill of Rights” follows: 


1. The bill removes reference to interruption of educa- 
tion and makes benefits available regardless of whether 
or not education was impeded, interfered with, etc., by 
reason of induction into the service. 

2. The bill removes the requirement that the educa- 
tional course shall be initiated not later than two years 
after discharge or termination of the war. The reason 
for removing this provision is that veterans may wish to 
take jobs when they first come back in order to earn 
some money. ... 

3. The provision limiting the period during which bene- 
‘its can be obtained up to seven years after the termina- 
tion of the war removed. 

4. The distinction between veterans over 25 years at the 
time of induction and those under this age is removed. 

5. Reference to ‘‘refresher or retraining courses’’ is 
Temoved. . A veteran should be entitled to benefits 
regardless of whether the course he wants is labeled edu- 
cation, training, retraining, or refreshing. 
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6. The 4-year limitation on educational benefits is re- 
moved and veterans are given entitlement to one year of 
education plus a period equivalent to the length of service. 

7. Special provision is made in this bill for qualified 
veterans who wish to complete preprofessional and pro- 
fessional courses of education. For such veterans, the 
maximum benefit is increased to seven years, regardless 
of length of service. 

8. Benefits to veterans obtaining education are in- 
creased by this bill. It provides $100 for two dependents, 
$125 for three, and $150 for four or more. 

9. The bill requires that the administrator shall arrange 
for educational and vocational guidance for veterans. 
According to the present law the administrator is em- 
powered to do so if he sees fit. 

10. Section 1505 is changed so as to make it clear that 
educational benefits will not be deducted from any future 
benefits the veteran may obtain. 


WHY NOT SOME OF THE “EMERITI” FOR 
TEMPORARY TEACHING POSTS 
OVERSEAS? 

JULIAN PARK, dean, College of Arts and Sciences, 
University of Buffalo, has spoken vigorously (SCHOOL 
AND Society, August 4) against “drafting” large 
numbers of college and university teachers for work 
in the “service universities” that the Army has de- 
veloped in Europe since V-E Day. His point seems 
to be well taken. Thousands of veterans are return- 
ing from Europe every day, and while some of these 
will be redeployed to the Pacifie war fronts, many 
others will be honorably discharged and of these not 
a few will enroll next month in the vocational schpols 
and in the higher institutions. Are not these, Dean 
Park asks, “entitled to the best teaching we can give 
them?” And should not the interests of civilian stu- 
dents, including of course a veritable multitude of 
women, be given due consideration? 

Two types of items in the subsection of this journal 
captioned “Appointments, Elections, Resignations, 
Retirements” are interesting in this connection. One 
reports the “exodus” of teachers who have been 
granted temporary leaves of absence for this overseas 
service; the other lists the names of teachers who have 
been granted permanent “leaves of absence” because 
they have reached the “deadline” of compulsory re- 
tirement, which varies in different institutions be- 
tween the ages of sixty and seventy. Of the latter 
group, it may be assumed that very few are in any 
sense decrepit, either physically or mentally. Many 
have been highly successful teachers and are still eom- 
petent to give inspiring instruction to the young vet- 
erans who must remain with our Armed Forces in 
Europe. 

Compulsory retirement, of course, must for any 
institution be uniformly and impartially enforced in 
normal times, else it loses the virtues that constitute 
its justification. Normally, compulsory retirement 
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serves two ends: (1) it relieves the institution of an 
overplus of teachers in the higher age brackets, while 
admittedly depriving the institution of some still 
highly competent instructors; and (2) in doing this, 
it multiplies the opportunities for fresh recruits on 
the lower age levels. 

In wartime, however, normal standards cannot al- 
ways be adhered to. Many universities during the 
past three years have been very glad, as an emer- 
gency measure, to bring back retired teachers tem- 
porarily to replace their younger colleagues who have 
been called to the colors, and these emeriti have been 
equally glad to extend their period of active teaching 
as a patriotic service. 

There are, too, many examples of emeriti who 
have served efficiently in institutions that have higher 
retirement ages than those in which they had been 
Still others are each year welcomed else- 
where as visiting professors. A recent number of 
SCHOOL AND Society, for example, reported that 
Herbert E. Bolton, an emeritus of the University of 
California (Berkeley), will conduct a seminar at the 
National University of Mexico; and just a year ago, 
this journal announced that Boyd H. Bode, an emer- 
itus of the Ohio State University, was leaving for a 
year as visiting professor in the Moslem University 
of Cairo. It is pertinent to the present discussion 
to add that both these teachers (according to “Who’s 
Who in America”) have passed the age of three score 
and ten. Although there may be relatively few in 
this upper age bracket who are so hale and hearty 
as are the gentlemen just named, there are certainly 
many in the age group, 60-65, and not a few in the 
age group, 65-70. 


employed. 


It is respectfully suggested that, if they have not 
already done so, the Army educational authorities 
give consideration to these possibilities in staffing the 
service universities in Europe and any that may later 
be organized, and are probably even now projected, 
in the Far East.—W. C. B. 

OREGON APPROPRIATES FUNDS FOR ITS 
HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 

Unper date of July 21, the following report was 

sent to SCHOOL AND Society: 


The people of Oregon, at a special election on June 22, 
approved a $4,000,000 appropriation measure for build- 
ings for the state system of higher education. An addi- 
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tional million dollars was appropriated at the last Session 
of the legislature. This $5,000,000 of state funds adjeg 
to approximately $3,000,000 of buildings to be sug 
financed through dormitory and other revenues wil] make 
a total postwar program of approximately $8,000,009 for 
Oregon’s state institutions. 


Sharing in the program will be the University of 
Oregon, Oregon State College (Corvallis), University 
of Oregon Medical School (Portland), Oregon (J. 
lege of Education (Monmouth), Eastern Oregon (\). 
lege of Education (La Grande), and Southern Oregon 
College of Education (Ashland). It is estimated tha 
approximately 30 buildings will be erected, and the 
state board of higher education has already author. 
ized the preliminary planning of 12 of these. 


THE UNRRA AND THE SCHOOLS 


Tue United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad. 
ministration has no responsibility for the operation 
of schools in the countries which request its aid. Hov- 
ever, it is authorized to give “assistance in procuring 
material equipment for the rehabilitation of educa- 
tional institutions.” Thus it may provide hand tool 
and other building supplies and equipment urgently 
needed to make damaged buildings usable as a part 
of its general program for the rehabilitation of essen- 
tial shelter. School buildings, as well as hospitals and 
habitations for homeless persons, are to have priority 
in this program. 

UNRRA will not provide either materials or str- 
vices to re-establish the teaching process in the schools 
or finances therefor. But at the request of the gov- 
ernments it will obtain information_as to materials 
available in the countries which have not been occi- 
pied and will assist the governments in procuring such 
materials for their own account. In its work in this 
connection the administration will co-operate with the 
Conference of Allied Ministers of Edueation (which 
has its headquarters in London), but its assistance in 
the field of procurement will be given directly to the 
particular member government requesting such assist- 
ance, and not through the conference. 

As a part of its program of general operations, 
UNRRA is making available food, clothing, and other 
relief supplies. In some of the liberated areas the 
schools are being used as a means of distributing these 
relief supplies to undernourished and needy children. 
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What the Emeriti 
Are Doing 

“THE History of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools,” compiled by Calvin 







O. Davis, professor emeritus of education, University 
of Michigan, has just been published in commemora- 
tion of the association’s 50th anniversary in October, 
1945. The volume is not for general distribution, but 
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copies will be sent to the 3,500 schools and colleges 
affiliated with the association. The NCA had its in- 
ception at the University of Michigan under the lead- 
ership of the late James B. Angell, then president of 
the university. 

R. H. Jorpan, professor emeritus of education, 
Cornell University, has made his home in Avon Park 
(Fla.) since his retirement in 1941. Among various 
civie activities, he is a member of the Inter-American 
Committee of the State Chamber of Commerce and 
has served as president of the Avon Park Rotary 
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Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

Tue Very REVEREND THOMAS J. SHIELDS, S.J., has 
heen named president, Loyola University (New Or- 
leans), to succeed the Reverend P. A. Roy, 8.J., who 
Shas gone to Miami (Fla.) to serve as co-ordinator of 
postwar education of southern Jesuit educational in- 


® stitutions. 


Nevin C. Harner, former professor of religious 
F education, Heidelberg College (Tiffin, Ohio), will as- 
F sume the presidency early in September, according to 
> an announcement released to the press by the Board 
Sof Trustees, July 23. 


Water W. ISLE, regional education-service spe- 
cialis, OPA, San Francisco, has been appointed 
| president, Eastern Washington College of Education 
(Cheney), to sueceed R. E. Tieje, who has resigned 
William E. Hall, assistant 


_ professor of psychology, has been granted a year’s 


s alter six years of service. 


' leave of absence to serve as associate professor of 
psychology, University of Nebraska; Hallock Raup, 
Fasistant professor of geography, has resumed his 
_work in the department after having served for three 
F years with the Board on Geographical Names, Wash- 
pington (D. C.). 


| Perer H. OpgGarp, professor of political science, 
'Anherst College, has been appointed president, Reed 
P College (Portland, Ore.), and will assume his new 
;post the middle of August. 


Joseph R. Hotmes, former superintendent of 
| schools, Muskogee (Okla.), has been named president, 
Northwestern State College (Alva), to succeed Sabin 
(. Percefull, resigned. 


S R. H. Burton, superintendent of schools, [dabel 
| (Okla), was eleeted to the presidency of Southwest- 
em Institute of Technology (Weatherford), succeed- 
ping G. S. Sanders, resigned. 


: Tue REVEREND Ropert W. McEwen, professor of 
philosophy and religion, Carleton College (Northfield, 
pMinn.), has been appointed president, Blackburn Col- 
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lege (Carlinville, Ill.), to sueceed William M. Hudson, 
whose retirement was reported in SCHOOL AND So- 
CIETY, July 28. 


Byron S. HoLuInsHEAD, president, Scranton-Key- 
stone Junior College (La Plume, Pa.), has been ap- 
pointed president, Coe College (Cedar Rapids, lowa), 
to sueceed Charles A. Anderson, whose resignation 
was reported in ScHoot AND Society, November 18, 
1944. Blake Tewksbury, vice-president and registrar, 
has been named acting president to serve until a sue- 
cessor to Mr. Hollinshead can be found. 


Rotanp A. WAKEFIELD, head of the department of 
physical sciences, St. Petersburg (Fla.) Junior Col- 
lege, who has been acting as president since the death 
of Robert Reed, has been appointed to the presidency. 
The death of President Reed was reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, November 25, 1944. 


J. S. VANDIVER, state superintendent of education, 
Mississippi, has accepted the presidency of Chamber- 
lain-Hunt Military Academy (Port Gibson, Miss.). 
J. M. Tubb, president, East Mississippi Junior Col- 
lege (Seooba), has succeeded Mr. Vandiver. 


KENNETH L. M. Pray, director, School of Social 
Work, University of Pennsylvania, has been named 
dean of the school under arrangements whereby the 
division, which was an auxiliary of the university, 
now becomes one of the co-ordinated professional 
schools. Appointed to the staff from other divisions 
are: Isaac Starr, of the School of Medicine; E. Dun- 
an Grizzell, professor of education; Charles C. 
Rohlfing, of the department of political science; Mal- 
colm G. Preston, of the department of psychology ; 
and J. Thorsten Sellin, professor of sociology. The 
school is under the jurisdiction of the trustees’ Con- 
stituent Board of Education for Social Work which 
comprises Robert Dechert, chairman; Justice Horace 
Stern and Earl G. Harrison, trustees; and E. Lewis 
Burnham, Judge Nochem S. Winnet, Mrs. Howard 
A. Wolf, and Helen D. Harbison, associate trustees. 


Pau. T. Stone, professor of chemistry, Hunting- 
don College (Montgomery, Ala.), has sueceeded L. L. 
Clifton as dean of the college. Dr. Clifton has re- 
signed because of ill health. C. M. Reaves, Jr., as- 
sistant comptroller, University of Alabama, has been 
appointed to the newly created post of business man- 
ager; Marylee B. Collins, student counselor, as dean 
of students and director of alumnae affairs; and 
Norma Williams, assistant registrar. Mary Edna 
Anders, assistant director of the library, has sue- 
ceeded Frances Pickett, retired, as librarian, and 
Sara Crist, formerly on the editorial staff of The 
Alabama Journal, has been appointed director of 


publicity and assistant director of alumnae affairs. 
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Rutu E. Burts, director of Jordan Hall (dormi- 
tory for women), University of Michigan, has suc- 
ceeded Della M. Rowe as dean of women, Hillsdale 
(Mich.) College. Reid O. Luce, formerly head of the 
commercial department, Jackson (Mich.) Junior Col- 
lege, has succeeded Robert E. Fisher as college trea- 
surer and manager. 


LesLige K. Patron, former dean of men, Tusculum 
College (Greeneville, Tenn.), who has been in service 
with the USO, has returned to the college in the post 
of dean of instruction. Flora Marie Meredith, former 
dean of women, Hendrix College (Conway, Ark.), has 
been named dean of women to succeed Gladys Beach. 


At the University of Minnesota, Ralph E. Mon- 
tonna, professor of chemical engineering, has been 
appointed assistant dean, Graduate School, to aid 
Theodore C. Blegen, dean, in the “rapidly expand- 
. . has in- 
volved increasing amounts of scientific research.” Dr. 


ing activities of graduate work which 


Montonna, who is director of the Minnesota Institute 
of Research, as reported in ScHOoL AND Socrery, 
January 8, 1944, will retain this post. A new depart- 
ment of linguistics and comparative philology has 
been established in the College of Science, Literature, 
and the Arts with Konstantin Reichardt, a member 
of the staff, as director. 
ment of comparative philology at the university since 
the retirement of Frederick Klaeber more than ten 
years ago. Stefan Samuel Warschawski, on leave 
from the staff of Washington University (St. Louis) 
for government service, has been appointed professor 
and Institute of 
Technology to sueceed Lorenz G. Straub, who is now 


There has been no depart- 


of mathematics mechanies in the 


head of the department of civil engineering. 


WiLuiAM M. GrimsHAw has been appointed to the 


first directorship in the Graduate School, Ithaca (N. 


Y.) College, to supervise studies in physical educa- 
tion, music, drama, English, and radio. 


Harotp J. CApDEK, instructor in piano and ’ecello 
and director of the preparatory department, Cadek 
Conservatory of Musie, University of Chattanooga, 
has succeeded his brother, Ottokar, as director. The 
former director, who had served since the death of 
his father in 1927, has resigned “because of the grow- 
ing pressure of work.” 


Davin W. Knepper, of Mississippi State College 
for Women (Columbus), has assumed his post as 
director, division of public administration and public- 
service training, the University of Houston (Tex.). 


Frank A. LinpHorst, director of Christian educa- 
tion for the midwest region with headquarters at Des 
Moines, has been appointed director of a new train- 
ing course in Christian community activity, College 
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of the Pacifie (Stockton, Calif.). “The plan js ty 
give complete academie training with living-labors. 
tory experience to students interested in careers jy 
Christian social service.” The program will be », 
ordinated with the department of religious educatiy, 


JAMES M. MULLENDORE, specialist in speech ¢y. 
rection, Northwestern University, has been appointgj 
director of the speech clinic and assistant profess 
School of Speech, University of Virginia. The clini 
which has been closed for the past three years, yjj 
reopen this fall to serve summer-quarter classes gy 
students in the Extension Division. 


Rosert B. HIGHSAW, assistant professor of gover, 
ment, Louisiana State University, has been appointaj 
director, bureau of public administration and ayy. 
ciate professor of political science, University ¢ 
Mississippi. The bureau is a new department withiy 
the School of Commerce and Business Administratioy, 
established to study the problems of state, county, anj 
municipal government. 


Brooks SMEETON, of the division of marketing, 
School of Business, Indiana University, has been ap. 
pointed director of a new course to be known as tle 
“Bowes-Indiana University Specialized Sales-Train. 
ing Course,” which has been inaugurated to “fit ww 
veterans and others to serve as expert sales repr 
sentatives and sales-training directors.” This is sail 
to be unique in that it “represents the first worky 
arrangement between business and business educatia 
at the university level to provide within a four-month 
period the foundation knowledge for salesmanship.’ 


A. G. Gives, of the department of technical drav. 
ing, Illinois Institute of Technology (Chicago), bi 
been appointed co-ordinator of extension courses 2 
the newly established training-within-industry pr- 
gram, designed to service industries in meeting pos 
war needs for capable engineers and supervisors. le 
courses will be “of a college level but, for the mo: 
part, will not carry college credit.” 


JANE Bemis, training teacher in home economic, 
Northern Michigan College of Education (Marquette, 
has been appointed supervisor of teacher training 1 
home economies, University of Wyoming. 


Isipor I. Rast has been appointed executive oli 
of the department of physics, Columbia Universit) 
Other appointments include those of Joel Dean, pt 
fessor of business economies, and Aura E. Severilt 
haus, Vernon W. Lippard, Margaret E. Conrad, a! 
Harry S. Mustard, to the staff of the Medical Cente! 


Guapys BRANEGAN, dean, division of household at! 
industrial arts, Montana State College (Bozemat, 
has been appointed director, School of Home Eee 
nomics, the Ohio State University, to succeed Fail 
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Lanman Gorrell, who resigned last year but continued 
in her post until a successor was found. Miss Gorrell 
will remain as a member of the teaching staff. In the 
College of Arts and Sciences, Willard Hayes Yaeger, 
of the George Washington University (Washington, 
1. C.), has been named chairman of the department 
of speech, to succeed Earl W. Wiley, who has been 
acting chairman since Victor A. Ketcham asked to be 
relieved of administrative duties so that he might de- 
vote his full time to teaching; Bernhard Blume, of 
Mills College (Calif.), has been appointed chairman 
of the department of German to succeed M. Blake- 
more Evans, whose retirement was reported in SCHOOL 
anp Society, July 21. In the College of Education, 
Herschel W. Nisonger, professor of adult education, 
has been named aeting director of the bureau of 
special and adult education, to succeed Charles Scott 
Berry, whose retirement was also reported in these 


© columns, July 21. 


P. KE. TYRRELL, superintendent of schools, Canistota 


'(S. D.), has been appointed director of special ser- 


vices, Hastern State Normal School (Madison, S. D.). 


GrorGeE McLEAN Harper, JRr., professor of Greek 


F and Latin, Williams College (Williamstown, Mass.), 


was recently appointed Garfield professor of ancient 


languages. 


AnNA BELLE TRACY AND AGNES SCHROEDER were 
recently promoted to full professorships at Western 
Reserve University; Miss Tracy, in the department 
of psychiatrie social work, Miss Schroeder, in med- 


© ical social work. 








Jesse L. RetpsoMer, head of the department of 


/ chemistry, DePauw University (Greencastle, Ind.), 


has been appointed to a professorship of chemistry, 
University of New Mexico. 


K. E. St. Cuarr, president, Sayre School for Girls 
(Lexington, Ky.), has been named visiting professor 
of history, Transylvania College (Lexington), for the 
fall and winter quarters, to serve during the absence 
of H. Garvin Davenport, whose appointment to a 


» visiting professorship at Colgate University (Hamil- 








'ton, N. Y.) was reported in ScHooL AND 


SocIery, 
July 28. 


ArTHUR Barnes, of the Princeton (N. J.) Institute 
of Publie Affairs, has been appointed to an assistant 
professorship in the School of Journalism, the State 
University of Iowa. Mr. Barnes, who will assume his 
new duties in September, will specialize in radio jour- 
nalism and audience research. 


Recent Deaths 


Howarp Bent, ARBUCKLE, professor emeritus of 
chemistry, Davidson (N. C.) College, died, July 19, 
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at the age of seventy-four years. Dr. Arbuckle had 
served as an instructor (1889-90), Hampden-Sydney 
College; instructor in chemistry and physies (1891- 
96), University of Florida; assistant in chemistry and 
biology (1898-1906) and professor of chemistry 
(1906-13), Agnes Scott College (Decatur, Ga.) ; and 
professor of chemistry (1913-37), Davidson College. 


Caru C. PLEHN, professor emeritus of finance, Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley), died, July 21. Dr. 
Plehn, who was seventy-eight years old at the time 
of his death, had served the university from 1893 
until his retirement (1937) as chairman of the de- 
partment of economics, dean (1898-1910), College of 
Commerce, and professor of finance under the Flood 
Foundation. 


ALBERT C. TYLER, head of the department of mathe- 
maties, Chestnut Hill Academy (Philadelphia), sue- 
cumbed to a heart attack, July 24, at the age of sev- 
enty-three years. Mr. Tyler had taught in a number 
of private schools (1898-1937) before going to the 
academy in the latter year. 


WitiarD W. WALLER, associate professor of sociol- 
ogy, Barnard College, Columbia University, suecumbed 
to a heart attack in a New York subway train, July 
27, while en route to give a series of lectures in the 
University of Chicago, according to word received by 
ScHOOL AND Society, August 3. Dr. Waller, who was 
forty-five years old at the time of his death, had been 
on the staff of the college since 1937. 


Myron Crees, head of the department of electrical 
engineering, University of Maryland, died, July 30, at 
the age of sixty-two years. Mr. Creese went to the 
university (then the Maryland Agricultural College) 
in 1907 as an instructor in electrical engineering. He 
was advanced to an associate professorship, to a pro- 
fessorship, and to the headship of the department 
(1941). 


Dana B. Rem, treasurer, Allegheny College (Mead- 
ville, Pa.), sueeumbed to a heart attack, July 31. Mr. 
Reid, who was fifty-two years old at the time of his 
death, had served as secretary of Alfred (N. Y.) Uni- 
versity before accepting the post at Allegheny College. 


SarAH WoopMAN Pauvt, headmistress (1896-1925), 
Kent Place School (Summit, N. J.), died, August 2. 
At one time Mrs. Paul had served as an assistant in 
the department of mathematics, Wellesley College. 


JOHN CALVIN FeEerGuson, founder (1898) and first 
president, Nanking (China) University, died, August 
3, at the age of seventy-nine years. Dr. Ferguson, 
who held the presideney of Nanking University from 
the date of its founding to 1897, served also as presi- 
dent (1897-1902), Nanyang College (Shanghai) ; sec- 
retary (1902), Chinese Ministry of Commerce; chief 
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secretary (1903-07), Imperial Chinese Railway Ad- 
ministration; foreign adviser to viceroys of Nanking 
(1898-1911) and of Wuchang (1900-10); foreign 
secretary (1911), Ministry of Posts and Communi- 
cations (Peking); counselor (1915-17), China De- 
partment of State; and adviser to the President of 
the Republic of China (1917-28). He returned to 
the United States on the Gripsholm in December, 
1943, after three years’ internment by the Japanese 
in Peiping. 


Rupotr Ho.sti, acting professor of political sei- 
ence, Stanford University, and former foreign min- 
ister of Finland, died, August 3, at the age of sixty- 
two years. Dr. Holsti, who had held an acting pro- 
fessorship at the university in 1930, returned in 1941 
to lecture in the field of international organization 
and political theory. He served in the Finnish Par- 
liament (1913-18, 1922-23) and for eight years dur- 
ing these periods was a lecturer in sociology at the 
University of Helsinki. After serving as the Finnish 
diplomatic representative in London (1917-19), Dr. 
Holsti became Foreign Minister, a post in which he 
served again (1936-38), returning in the latter year 
to Switzerland as permanent delegate to the League 
of Nations and minister, posts that he had held for 
nine years prior to 1936. 


BROTHER ANSELM, principal, La Salle Academy 
(Newport, R. [.), died, August 4. Brother Anselm, 
who was fifty-two years old at the time of his death, 
had taught in parochial high schools in New York 
and Manchester (N. H.) and had served as director 
(1930-33) of the preparatory school and director of 
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athletics (1934-37), Manhattan College (New Yoy 
City), before going to the academy in 1939. 


HABert Harns Britan, professor emeritus of phi. 
losophy, Bates College (Lewiston, Me.), died, Augug 
5, at the age of seventy years. Dr. Britan had seryej 
in the professorship from 1905 until his retirement jy 
1942. 

Other Items 

Wor_p War II veterans attending 75 colleges ay) 
universities under the GI Bill of Rights have orgap. 
ized the National Veterans Collegiate Association, 
The chief interest is “to broaden the seope of the edy. 
cational provisions of the GI Bill and to make Mer. 
chant Marines eligible for the benefits.” 


Epwarp 8. Peck, head of the department of art, the 
College of Wooster (Ohio), now a sergeant with the 
101st Airborne Division, is helping to catalogue the 
Hermann Goering art treasures, said to be worth 
$200,000,000. Troops from the 101st Airborne Divi. 
sion “found Goering’s collection sealed in a room ing 
cave near Berchtesgaden while scouring the country. 
side for hidden German gold bullion.” 


Tue Bureau for Intercultural Edueation, 1697 
Broadway, New York 19, has available for distribu. 
tion a list of publications (books, pamphlets, and 
bibliographies) on intercultural education, selected 
and annotated by William Van Til. These publica. 
tions may be purchased through the bureau, a non- 
commercial, nonprofit organization, of which H. I. 
Giles is director, William H. Kilpatrick, chairman of 
the board, and Eleanor Fish, acting director oi 
publications. 


Shorter Papers... 





HOLLYWOOD VERSUS THE SCHOOL 
TEACHER 
AN official of the Cigar Institute of America has 
just come through with a world-shattering announce- 
“Through the skillful use of public relations, 
motion pictures will no longer include cigars as neces- 


ment. 


sary props for gangsters, cutthroats, and other ques- 
tionable film characters.” Hereafter, he goes on to 
say, cigars will be presented in an atmosphere of 
refinement and genteelness. 

From this one gathers that a stereotype of long 
standing has been shattered. The leftist movement 
as regards the cigar’s place in the sun has seored 
heavily. Henceforth, any bright young man eager 
to make his mark in the world will, along with keeping 
his clothes pressed, his hair well groomed, and his 
shoes shined, lay in a stock of long-leaf Havana 
fillers. 


Such news must indeed be heartening to educator 
who long have writhed under the treatment Holly: 
wood has given their profession. With the tobacco 
interests placated, now maybe the pedagogue will ge! 
a break. 

To date, nearly all legitimate vocations have mat- 
aged at least to hold their own when portrayed 0 
the screen. Notice we said, nearly all. The pre 
fession of teaching remains one of those occupations 
which keep things from being unanimous. 

Take the ministry. Certainly it has no room io 
complaint, what with the current film success, “Goil! 
My Way,” headed for Academy Award honors. Hol: 
lywood frankly admits that it is on tenterhooks whe 
ever it tackles a script involving the clergy. There 
always the fear that somebody will be offended. Re- 
sult, the finished production is usually so inspiration! 
that at least half of the people who see the pictur 
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leave the theatre mentally kicking themselves for 
paving serimped when the collection plate was passed 
on Sunday. The fact that this change of heart seldom 

} lasts until the following Sunday is beside the point. 
The doctors do all right too. With laundry services 

© ,dmittedly wrecked by the war effort, the medico still 
manages to look smart and expensively competent 
> in his white, stiffly starched uniform. Flanked by an 
© imposing array of lancets, forceps, and scalpels, what 
‘ noviegoer can fail to be impressed! Especially when 
¥ every operation is a major operation, a constant, 
' dramatic struggle between life and death. If film- 
i dom’s “Dr. Gillespie,” or any of his colleagues, ever 
treated a patient for trench mouth or ecarbuncles, the 
P episode was left on the eutting-room floor. Appar- 


Pe ae 





‘ently no one is ever restored to health on the screen 


a 
r 


merely by prescribing the regular use of “Serutan” 
(spelled backwards it spells “Natures” !) 

Lawyers have no room for complaint. The legal 
& profession, according to Hollywood, seems to have a 
weakness for offices in tall buildings and for opulent 
" furnishings that suggest contempt for Morgenthau. 
The usual procedure is to show the barrister sur- 
“rounded by an imposing library sufficient to warm the 
BP heart of the most ardent advocate of the Chicago 
Plan. Or else have him sitting on the bench in a 
B pose that would make the late Justice Holmes look 
Blike a pimply-faced schoolboy with a nervous tic. In 
the result is something to make strong 
and women overtax their 











either case, 
men turn green with envy 
) diaphragms with heavy breathing. 
Occupations below the professions class do not do 
the way of generating popular appeal. 
it screen police sergeant, for example, may never 
Base got past the fifth grade in school or read James 
Joyce, but in proving that erime does not pay he man- 
off a healthy bit of glamor for himself 
Even if it does stem from having to 
pethr: ash the town bully in front of a statuesque blonde 
t having to suffer a week end at Mrs. Giltmore’s 
> sunmer home complete with 16 bedrooms. With this 
Bxind of build-up, small wonder that youngsters rush 
; Bposthaste » from the theatre to subscribe to the Police 
| Gazette. Most other legitimate occupations fare about 
ithe same Way—a bit of the truth to which is added 
to jiggers of sound-effeects and a dash of techni- 
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ages to pick 


and his job. 
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Even the voeations whose standings are open to 
Bn uest ion oftentimes come off rather well. Witness, 
Por instance, the number of times the lady of dubious 
virtue, in the short space of 80 minutes, -kicks the 
theme into the orchestra pit. Her 
in such eases, consist of a marriage 
= supported by a little cottage complete with 


e inlum pots and FHA coverage. 
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Anything can happen in Hollywood. Anything, 
that is, until a movie script calls for a school-teacher 
part. Whereupon, a bystander can safely make book 
that the casting office will come up with a character 
which is neither animal, vegetable, nor mineral. The 
screen school teacher is a poor physical specimen. 
Everything points to a clear-cut case of vitamin defi- 
ciency. Mentally, he is nearly always in a blue funk. 
The only emotion one can muster up for such a crea- 
ture is that of sympathy. One can feel that for a 
mongrel with a tin ean tied to his tail. 

Do American school teachers really look and act 
as Hollywood seems to think they do? Do men 
teachers really look and act like refugees from an 
isolation ward? Do women teachers possess the same 
charm of a gargoyle perched atop the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame? Is the education of American youths 
in the hands of persons whom even Havelock Ellis 
never got around to classifying? Or is somebody 
pulling somebody’s leg? Perhaps now is as good a 
time as any to let everybody in on a little secret— 

The average American school teacher is consider- 
ably more modern than horsehair sofas and daguerreo- 
He knows that polkas and square dances are 
is not just another 
He knows, too, 


types. 
dated, that a “Singapore Sling” 
kind of Oriental bandage wrapping. 
that, compared to passages in almost any present-day 
novel, Little Eva’s flight across the ice makes pretty 
dull reading. Popular music, while it may not offer 
much in the study of point and counter- 
point, holds attractions a teacher cannot always find 
in Brahms, Beethoven, and Bach. And if a peda- 
gogue is asked what is a “bookie,” the questioner 
need not be surprised if the answer given is correct. 
It is a guileless novitiate who thinks a “bookie” is a 


way of a 


librarian probationer. 

There are, of course, many normal experiences the 
average teacher has not had. Much of this lack, 
however, is due to forces beyond his control rather 
than from any absence of desire. 

For example, because his monthly salary check 
sufficient to keep him only a jump ahead of the 
“Grapes of Wrath” set, he is not likely to know when 
the stock market stops being “bearish” and starts 
being “bullish.” the same reason he 
his clothing purchases to department stores rather 
For some more of the same 


For confines 


than to a “man’s shop.” 
reasons the average teacher seldom has to worry about 
the servant problem or the vexations that go with col- 
lecting Ming. But even here the pedagogue cannot 
always be counted out as a conversationalist when, 
by chance, he finds himself at a party hobnobbing 
with his betters. What he may lack in the way of 
sophistication and safety-deposit-box smugness, he 
makes up for in a reading knowledge of The New 
Yorker and James T. Farrell. 
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In short, school teachers are normal human beings. 
Lightly tap a school teacher on the kneecap with a 
blunt instrument and the resulting “knee-jerk” reac- 
tion will compare favorably with that of a banker 
or a pediatrician. Regardless of how much faith one 
may have in the predictive values of cephalic indices, 
put a school teacher in a police “line-up” and he will 
be mistaken for a bigamist just as often as will a 
prelate or a salesman of cathode-ray tubes. 

When is the film capital going to wake up to all 
this and give the school teacher some favorable pub- 
licity? If not the kind of publicity that swells enroll- 
ment totals in schools and departments of teacher 
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training, at least a kind that will give a respite froy 
the caricatures which make the pedagogue an Objex 
of derision or amusement? The answer to that te 
mains obscure. Hollywood’s making it possible {, 
a cigar to wear its wrapper sans géne is a hopefii 
straw in the wind. Now that the panatelas and jj 
perfectos have been restored to good social standing 
maybe the humble school-teacher’s case shall so, 
come up for a hearing. Quien sabe? 


H. M. Larrerry 















LIEUTENANT, USNR, 
BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL, 
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A SUGGESTION THAT SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, 
AND HOMES FLY THE UNITED 
NATIONS FLAG 

A Unitep Nations honor flag is flying on the Spel- 
man College flagpole on Commencement Day along 
with the Stars and Stripes, and I commend the prac- 
tice on suitable occasions to all schools and colleges. 
The UN honor flag—four bars of red on a field of 
white—was first used by the American Legion in 
Washington, June 14, 1943, and it was displayed at 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, Memorial Day, 
1944. 

There is a Betsy Ross in every school who would 
be glad to make a flag for her school, and directions 
are given in a circular letter obtainable from the NEA 
headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Every home as well as every school and 
college should have this flag. 

BENJAMIN R,. ANDREWS 

SPELMAN COLLEGE, 

ATLANTA 


“MOVING EDUCATION ALONG BY 
DEGREES” 


[ HAVE just noted in a newspaper long lists of hon- 
orary degrees awarded by certain small colleges. 
Among others it is observed that a D.D. Was awarded 
to a member of the board of trustees of one college 
and a D.H.L. to the president of the same college. 
Already each of these men has a long list of degrees 
trailing after his name. Is education mainly a matter 
of degrees in this country? 

How the American people like to “kid” themselves! 
With very few exceptions no one except the recipient 
takes very seriously the awarding of an unearned 
degree. The manner, however, in which the wearer 
of the new eap, gown, and hood struts off the stage 
shows clearly that he thinks something wonderful has 








been accomplished. Only a few years ago in a wil. 
western state an ambitious business man, who ha 
taken a few courses in extension night schools, find 
ing himself unable to persuade any existing collex 
to award him a degree, decided to organize a colle 
of his own. The charter cost him fifteen dollay 
Five of his friends agreed to serve as trustees. Th 
college (?) was set up in one corner of his ofiw 
and he was ealled “President.” After a few monitls 
he decided that he did not want to run a college, thi 
he would dissolve the board and forget the ide. 
However, he wanted a degree. The board consenitel 
to award him a bachelor’s degree. And while the 
were in the business of moving education along \y 
degrees, the president suggested that they award hin 
a Ph.D. These friends were accommodating, and (il 
just that. Then didn’t he strut! The next year lis 
name appeared in the catalog of another college « 
Dean, Ph.D., ete. 

Most of this childish performance reminds me ‘i 
a group of children who play in our neighborhooi. 
The little girls dress up in their mothers’ clothes aui 
parade along the sidewalk, letting the long dress 
trail behind them. I have been interested in pit 
ticular in one girl of six or eight. She ean actuall 
strut with all the finesse exhibited by the holder 
the biggest degree from the smallest college. 

We smile at the youngsters in their childish pe 
formance and do not disturb them, for they are hap)! 
in their innocence. Possibly that is the attitude ¥ 
ought to assume toward these larger children wi 
take themselves so seriously as they march across tt 
various stages of colleges, particularly the small 
nonaccredited ones, at commencement time. Poss!!! 
the charitable thing to do is to continue to smile 
let them have their fun! 
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REGARDING THE PROBLEM OF “THIRD- 
GRADE FAILURES” 


[ nave read with interest the article, “Third-Grade 
ailures,’ by Marion K. Gore, in SCHOOL AND So- 
IETY, May 5. 
After having been first a teacher and then super- 
‘or for many years of elementary schools, I have 
me to the conclusion that the trouble with the schools 
that they are too ambitious for these immature chil- 
Miren. Every teacher of ability and experience, par- 
Beularly experience with pupils of the first three 
Mprades, knows that we cannot overload these little, 
Fy mature children without greatly harming them, par- 
fcularly the children who are timid, perhaps slow 
"% learning, and inclined to be introverts. Social and 
Fpancial conditions aggravate the learning situation 


> If beginners are given short, easy lessons during 

e first three years of their school experience (guided 
, perience), so that they will not become discouraged, 
MHheir school progress will be much more satisfactory. 
We all know of course, that reading is the subject of 
Qprimary importance, all other subjects at first being 
Bpecondary. This beginning reading should, first, be 
Welated as far as possible to the experiences of each 

ild; in the second place, the child should not read 


"ai interests dart like a bird from one object to an- 
Mother; in the third place, these immature children 
PBhould be called on to read in non-consecutive order, 
Pas this compels each child to pay attention, and this 
@oipelled attention gives each the continuity of the 
Hhought. When children in the first three grades are 
lowed to read an entire paragraph or more, the 
her children do not attend to the reading. 


n their other school subjects, they should be lim- 

1d to notation and numeration, simple addition and 
Bm btraction, with problems in these fundamentals, and 
Mthey should learn to write their names and mono- 
: with The their 
M@euds have not been sufficiently trained to expect 
meen to w rite with pen and ink. The multiplication 
MBble should not be taken up until the fourth grade, 


+ 


it ls discouragingly diffieult for younger children. 


llabie words pencil. muscles in 


We have enriched our courses of study in these 


PBades until they are indigestible. 


D. L. Lewis 
TATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
CoLumBia, S. C. 
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AN INDORSEMENT OF THE PFI 


HAVING been very interested in the article ScHOOL 
AND Society, November 25, 1944, pertaining to phys- 
ical education and the measurement of physical-fitness 
programs, I wish to testify in support of the Rogers 
physical-fitness tests. These were introduced in our 
schools nine years ago, after considerable delay and 
postponement because of apathy and lack of convie- 
tion on the part of the administration. 

We have used these tests every year since. They 
have provided us with an objective means of measur- 
ing the effectiveness of our over-all program, compari- 
sons among grades and classes, results of special em- 
phases within the program, and special studies of in- 
dividual-pupil problems and progress. For instance: 
(1) After we had used these tests a few years, it was 
our belief that our pupils were relatively weak in arm 
Later, this belief was supported by Army 
Accordingly, we emphasized a pro- 


strength. 
and Navy staffs. 
gram of activities designed to develop the arms and 
chests of our boys. The scores from parts of the 
physical-fitness tests indicated our specific gains ob- 
jectively. (2) We also used these tests in following 
through with individualized work, showing the specific 
improvements pupils have made in overcoming‘ mus- 
cular weaknesses or underdevelopment. 

In fact, a great portion of this department’s report 
to the Board of Edueation deals with statisties ob- 
tained from these physical-fitness indices. Very fre- 
quently, the superintendent of schools now writes of 
these reports: “You have provided exactly the kind 
of thing I wished.” “Especially interested to note the 
case studies.” 

In summary, this is one school system which has 
made use of and fully indorses the Rogers physieal- 
fitness tests. 

CuinTon §S. LEONARD 


DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, 
SCARSDALE (N, Y.) PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 
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KLEIN, Puiuip. ‘‘Next Steps in Dealing with Delin- 
quency.’’ Bulletin of New York School of Social 
Work, Columbia University. Pp. 41. 19465. 

Foreword by Judge Anna M. Kross. 
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LEE, ALFRED MCCLUNG (in co-operation with the Ameri- 
can Council on Race Relations). ‘‘Race Riots Aren’t 
Necessary.’’ (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 107.) 
Pp. 31. Publie Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 1945. 10¢. 


- 

McKINNEY, RicHARD I. Religion in Higher Education A non-profit, legal FOSCEVE, life In- 

among Negroes. Pp. 165. Yale University Press. surance company, created to fund 
1945 3.00. * - 

6. § college plans for retirement income 


An account of the historical and contemporary problems 
of religion among Negroes in American higher education. 


offers: 


oe 
: : 4 ; e Individual Life Insurance 
‘*On General and Liberal Education.’’ Bulletin No. 1. Cellects Life t 
Pp. 127. Association for General and Liberal Educa- ollective Life insurance 
tion, Washington, D.C. 1945. Annuity Contracts 
A symposium—with contributions by Mortimer J. Adler, the 
University of Chicago; Jacques Barzun, Columbia Univer- and 
sity; Norman Cousins, editor, The Saturday Review of 


Literature ; Walter D. Fuller, president, the Curtis Pub- “oe ° ° 

lishing Company, et al. disinterested advice regarding 
. ° e 

annuity and insurance plans 


Report of the New York State Joint Legislative Commit- to 
tee on Industrial and Labor Conditions. Legislative 
Document, No. 39. Pp. 110. Williams Press, Albany. Colleges and their Staff Members. 


1945. 
Yocum, L. Epwin. Plant Growth. Illustrated. Pp. TEACHERS INSURANCE and 
203. The Jaques Cattell Press, Lancaster, Pa. 1945. ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


$3.00. 


A valuable book for the layman who wishes to go beyond 
the seed-catalogue knowledge of plants and to understand 622 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 


the relationship between the laws of nature and the growth 


ON 
AMERICA 


Edited by 
Francis J. Brown, Ph.D., and Joseph S. Roucek, Ph.D. 




















® This new revised edition of Our Racial and National Minorities (eleven 
new chapters have been added) surveys the background, contributions and 
present problems of each American minority group, analyzes important 
minority problems in general, and summarizes the history and peculiar prob- 
lems of each group. Each of the 60 groups is discussed by an authority in 
the specific field. “One of the best basic textbooks for the building of real 
brotherhood right here at home.”—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


College List, $3.75 


Send for your approval copy 


PRENTICE - HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11 
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